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Lets --- Bring ‘em back to the homes for which they fought 
Lets --- Give our woundedheroes the best of medical care 
yl Lets --- Say “Thank you” for a job well done 
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This is a picture of the familiar Thermal 
Death Time apparatus. 


As you know, it puts the heat on 
bacteria—in graduated amounts so that 
the thermal death point is measured. 

This device, used in our laboratories, 
helps solve the question as to when cans 
are sterile. 

It is just one example of the simpler 
research experiments carried on in our 
laboratories day after day. 

But it typifies our broad, continuing 
program to insure food producers, who 
are our customers, top processing eff- 


ciency. Yes, this is but a glance at the 
tremendous research facilities that are 
waiting to help you improve the quality 
and appearance of your product! 


Why not take advantage of these ex- 
tensive facilities in solving your own 
industrial problems? Why not see how we 
can help you? It won't cost you a cent. 


And after our 44 years of service to 
canners, plus extensive war experiments 
for Uncle Sam, you'll find us well pre- 
pared to help you! 


So ask our nearest representative now 
—or drop us a line at— 


MUCH HEAT CAN A BUG STAND? 


f 
e 
American 
Can Company | 
230 Park Ave. > New York 17,N.Y. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 
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RETORTS 
VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL 


Berlin Chapman retorts are de- 
signed to do one of the most 
important operations in a can- 
ning plant — perfect distribu- 
tion of steam during the sterili- 
zation process. All steel retorts 
are electrically welded to pro- 
vide a smooth inside. Lids are 
perfectly balanced two ways. 
Available in any style clamp 
and legs. 
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TANKS AND COILS 


By our special process of 
fabrication we build metal 
tanks especially selected 
for your foods, free of con- 
tamination, which hereto- 
fore has proved detrimen- 
tal to the food value. Our 
coils have a capacity well 
balanced to fit the tanks 
or vats in which they will 
be used. Fitted with drain 
plugs to prevent freezing. 
Write for complete 
literature. 


Dundas, Wis. 


STEAM HOIST 


In combination 
with the circu- 
lar cook room 
where a canner 


Installation: Baker Canning Co. 


“Built for Performance” is not 
only a slogan with us but the 
engineering standard on which 
all Berlin Chapman Equipment 
is manufactured. 


does not have 

more than 20 ket- 

tles, the Berlin Chap- 

man Steam Hoist is the 

most efficient, reliable, 

and speediest cook room lay- 

out. The special 3-way valve 
on the steam hoist allows you to 
raise, lower, and hold your crate 
whether it is full of cans or only 


partly filled. Made in two sizes for Ce —_ 


3 or 4 crate retorts. 


WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE COOK ROOM EQUIPMENT CATALOG 
BERLIN CHAPMAN CO, » BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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EDITORIALS 


made that the National Canners Association 
annual Convention will be held, beginning Feb- 
ruary 3rd, 1946, at Atlantic City. In other words the 
pre-war Convention will be resumed, and at a former 
favorite meeting place, where hotel accommodations 
are usually plentiful, and where it is possible to put 
on a sizeable Machinery Show. Besides the canners 
there will assemble the Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association, the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, and of course the numerous distributor or Whole- 
sale Grocers Associations, as also the retailers and the 
long list of kindred lines which had grown to large 
proportions in these conventions before the war. Chi- 
cago did itself proud in taking care of this big conven- 
tion, running to over 7,000, but even so there were so 
many conflicting, though associated, interests, that 
often business was hard to keep moving, and we mean 
association business, or the interests of the different 
memberships. For after all this has always been a 
business men’s convention, met for business purposes, 
albeit a considerable amount of entertainment and 
amusement were intermixed, and rightly so. So far 
as the canners are concerned these annual Conventions 
were their holiday times, when they could take a little 
vacation and have some relaxation from the constant 
drudge of producing even the good foods they do pro- 
duce. But “all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy” holds as true as ever, and it is well, therefore, to 
inject a degree of pleasure along with the business 
that must be attended to. But it had grown that there 
was a decided majority of pleasure and a mere modi- 
cum of work, and this was not good for the business. 
No details as yet have been worked out, and as there 
remain three full months before the meeting opens, 
you may well take your time, and make your prepara- 
tions at ease. Those in charge are at work on the job, 
and they will announce the results as soon as all mat- 
ters have been arranged. And it might be well to go 
a little slow about this, especially as to reserving rooms 
even when the hotels have been announced. Atlantic 
City is all hotels, and there need be no worry about 
accommodations, but there remain many war con- 


CITY, HO!—Announcement has been 
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trolled establishments, such as hospitals and recupera- 
tion homes (big hotels) still under Government man- 
agement at this time. During the next three months 
many of these may have ceased their usefulness by the 
Government, and if so hotel rates will decline from 
their present war-top prices, and that will be to your 
advantage. At the season of the year selected, the first 
week of February, Atlantic City formerly was very 
quiet, to say the least, and always welcomed such a 
gathering as this, and prices were reduced from sum- 
mer rates, as was but natural. It may happen again. 
At least this is one good cause to be patient, and not 
rush into hotel reservations; besides no one knows just 
what hotels will be available, nor the condition of those 
offering. 

There is no better place in the world to free the 
mind of war worries—or business worries — than 
Atlantic City. The ceaseless rolling in of the ocean 
has a psychological effect upon the visitor that quickly 
restores him to normal, and sets his thinking upon a 
solid and reasonable basis, or in other words wipes out 
the troubles that infect the mind and soul. Recall that 
St. Augustine, then a leading lawyer of his day and 
one of the greatest minds on record, paced up and 
down the sands of the seashore as he prepared his 
cases. The immensity of the ocean made him realize 
his own human limitations, and thus urged him to 
greater efforts. And the man does not live who can 
look upon that vast body of water and remain unmoved. 

So this will be not just a business convention, but 
also an adventure in health. And since there are no 
great buyers in Atlantic City as in Chicago or New 
York, the canner will have none of these former dis- 
tractions, and will feel more inclined to give full atten- 
tion to the needs of the industry, and their correction 
or encouragement. 


So, on to Atlantic City, when they are ready to 
call us. 


PEA PACKERS—The announcement of the 1945 
pea packs as totaling 38,145,388 cases may have made 
some catch their breath, but it need not have been a 
surprise. In the upset season we have had for most 
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canners’ crops it is lucky that peas came through as 
the great exception. But when compared with former 
packs it is not so outstanding. In 1942 the pea pack 
amounted to 35,255,945 cases, on the same comparable 
basis, and it came upon a market showing a consider- 
able carry-over—if during the war you have not for- 
gotten that famous ever present worry—certainly not 
less than three millions of cases. With two months yet 
to go before the turn of the year the canned pea mar- 
ket has absorbed so much of this good pack as to give 
pause to distributors in their endeavor to take care of 
the balance of the year before new canned peas can 
be produced. Certainly they are not worried about 
any carry-overs. Such things have gone forever from 
the canned foods market, we believe, and we would 
feel safe to say with certainty if we could always be 
sure of quality packs. 

There a study of these pea figures becomes inter- 
esting. 

Of Alaskas, in a pack of 13,051,559 cases, 1,964,556 
cases were Fancies, 4,266,238 cases were Extra Stand- 
ards, and 6,820,765 cases were Standards. Comment 
is unnecessary. 

Of the Sweets, in a pack of 25,093,829 cases, there 
were 10,386,452 cases of Fancies, 10,462,569 cases of 
Extra Standards, and but 4,244,808 cases of Stand- 
ards. Hats off to the Sweets packers, but don’t throw 
them away, because you will be told that the Alaska 
peas ran into all the troubles of the season, leaving the 
field clear for the Sweets, and it is true. Again that 
“Little Cherrub that sits up aloft and keeps watch 
upon the life of poor Jack,” this time the Alaska can- 
ners, rushed these first packed peas, the Alaskas, upon 
an empty market that absorbed them like a sponge, 
and had most if not all of them out of the way before 
the Sweets came on. And they were good food; the 
people eat them up and it was not from them that the 
complaints came. They would have gone down better 
if they had been sensibly and fairly labelled to show 
their quality. The complaints came from the brokers 
and the buyers, the barriers that the canners must 
always face, and who too often, if not always, buy 
upon appearance not on food value. The industry is 
becoming restive under this, but it is the canners’ own 
fault, for not marking their products so indelibly that 
no interest between the producer and the consumer 
could possibly palm off the product for better than its 
worth. There is no other way that the canner can 
follow his product through the various intermediaries 
to the table of the consumer—“She Who Must Be 
Obeyed”—except to label them as the canner knows 
them to be. And the canner owes it to that faithful 
consumer to give that protection. How long, O Lord, 
how long! 


“BILL” WOLF RESIGNS—William F. (Bill) Wolf, 
that Jack Dempsey of the Association Secretaries— 
who put the punch into the National Food Brokers 
Association, has finally found it necessary to go back 
to his own business. He was incessantly on the job, 
catching everything of interest to his members, and 
quick to nail anything that seemed to reflect upon the 
might and power of the broker. Together with H. 
Wayne Clarke, the President of the NFBA, they made 
a great team. 


In handing in his resignation to the President “‘Bill’”’ 
had this to say about the Association: 

“The National Food Brokers Association has reached 
a new peak of strength and has attained an unprece- 
dented influence and leadership among the food trades. 
As I see it, the maintenance of this preeminent position 
will depend upon the overwhelming conviction of all 
NFBA members that their general welfare means so 
much that each will put such general wellbeing above 
his own. To perpetuate and continue our businesses 
we need to proceed with the profound conviction that 
individual members are the masters of their fate. Col- 
lective security rests in an attitude of trust and frank- 
ness—and in the operating strength of individual mem- 
bers. There is the danger of inertia generated by 
doubt, and the danger of relaxation of progress be- 
cause failure in one experiment may destroy further 
forward attempts. It is faint hearts rather than ad- 
venture which can bring failure upon Food Brokers.” 


Well done thou good and faithful servant, and many 
thanks for your repeated efforts at assistance to us. 
Your “commissions” ought to grow in numbers and 
fatness, and we hope so. 


COSTLY DECISION (From NEBA News Letter) — 
The Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals recently affirmed 
a decision of a District Court awarding triple damages 
to one of the manufacturer’s outlets which claimed 
that it had been discriminated against by the manu- 
facturer in the matter of demonstrator services. 

Based upon a routine Federal Trade Commission 
“cease and desist” order, the decision handed down is 
considered the most sweeping interpretation of the 
penalty clauses of the Robinson-Patman Act ever given 
by a Federal Court. If sustained by the Supreme 
Court, it is held that the anti-discrimination sections 
of the Robinson-Patman Act will become self-enforc- 
ing. Under this decision violation of the measure be- 
comes a most expensive proposition for manufacturers 
who seek to prefer one outlet over another. 

The case in question is No. 12,897, U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, Elizabeth Arden 
Sales Corporation, Appelant, vs. Gus Blass Company, 
Appellee. Copies of the decision are available through 
the Federal Trade Commission. 
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THE CANNING INDUSTRY LOOKS AHEAD 


Return to peacetime practices requires clear-headed, even-minded approach—Group expres- 
sion can contribute materially to adoption of sound and workable policies. 


Now the time has come when the can- 
ning industry hopes to get back to a 
larger degree of self control than was 
possible during the war. All of us rec- 
ognized the need of: over-all direction and 
control by the Government during the 
war, and while the war was in progress 
our chief problem was to help guide that 
control along sound, practical lines. 


PEACETIME READJUSTMENT 


Now we face different conditions. Con- 
trols are being relaxed, and along with 
this relaxation we find various proposals, 
both administrative and legislative, that 
directly affect our business. Everyone 
seems to agree that the industry should 
return to normal peacetime methods and 
practices as rapidly as it can safely be 
done. The quicker we can get our busi- 
nesses back on a competitive basis, free 
of hampering Government restrictions, 
the sooner we will reach the ideal condi- 
tion that consumers, employees and em- 
ployers are al! looking and working for. 

Every departure from the usual way 
of doing things leaves its impress, tem- 
porary or permanent, on the future. The 
War just ended is bound to leave its 
marks. It is bound also to sprout a crop 
of ideas about Government and business 
and their relations. 


WAGES AN EXAMPLE 


For example, consider wages. They 
rose during the war and they are not 
going back to pre-war levels. Along 
with that fact comes the proposal to 
raise the minimum wage for all industry 
to 75 cents an hour—nearly 90 per cent 
above the pre-war minimum. This should 
be done, proponents of the proposed 
legislation say, to increase buying power 
and insure employment and prosperity. 

At the same time people want prices 
to come down, or at the very least, not 
increase. Everyone fears the effects of 
runaway prices, and we have many pro- 
nouncements, official and otherwise, 
against the dangers of inflation. In other 
words, wages are to go up, prices to stay 
put. And where does that leave the man 
who pays the wages and sells the goods? 


I have no pat and ready-made answer 
to problems such as this. Of course, there 
are hundreds, yes, probably thousands, 
of self-confessed or self-appointed fixer- 
uppers who know just what ought to be 
done. There are panaceas a-plenty on 
the market. Many of them look no 
farther than to provide this or that 
group with some special advantage. 


GROUP OPINION SOUGHT 


We need now, more than ever before, 
a clear-headed, even-minded approach to 
our problems and those of the country 
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National Canners Association 


Presented at the meeting of the Florida 
Canners Association, Daytona Beach, 
Fla., October 19, 1945 


as a whole. These things do not solve 
themselves. They require study, work, 
and courage to stand for sound prin- 
ciples and practices. 


It is in meetings such as you are hold- 
ing today that the individual business 
man has an opportunity to express his 
views and exchange ideas with the other 
fellow. It is in an organization such as 
yours that agreement can be reached at 
least on fundamentals and_ through 
which can be voiced the group opinion. 
Thus, you have the way and means of 
making your contribution toward sound 
and workable policies for the trying 
period ahead of us. 


Florida has played a prominent part 
in supplying the Nation with fruits and 
other foodstuffs during the wartime era, 
and because of the State’s geographic 
location and climate its processors and 
growers both have a great future. Your 
soils will grow many varieties of fruits 
and vegetables and your climate permits 
a number of crops per year, your numer- 


ous streams and lakes and the waters 
that surround your State abound in sea- 
food of all kinds. With your excellent 
transportation and processing facilities, 
canning and agriculture in Florida may 
well look ahead to the dawn of a new era. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 
GOES TO ATLANTIC CITY 


The National Canners Association has 
announced that the 1946 Annual Conven- 
tion will be held at Atlantic City the 
week of February 3, 1946. The National 
Food Brokers Association, Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association, and 
the National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association will hold their Annual 
Conventions at the same time and place. 
Word from Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association indicates that an ex- 
hibit will be held in the big convention 
hall, so that for the first time since we 
entered the war canners will have an 
opportunity to view what is in store for 
them in the way of new equipment and 
supplies. Announcement of the hotels 


that will accommodate the various meet- 
ings and convention delegates of the dif- 
ferent associations will be made as soon 
as final arrangements can be completed. 


A JUST REWARD—Seabrook Farms Truck Driver Jimmy Michell, left, receiving 
17-jewel watch from Farms President Charles F. Seabrook, right, in recognition of 
25 years driving without accident, says: “Anyone can drive a truck without accident 
if they keep their mind on their work—and check equipment before, during and after 
a haul.” Looking on is Farms’ Transportation Head Al Kuehn (center). Michell 
joined the Farms’ staff in 1909, first drove horse and wagon to market with fresh 


produce. 
frozen foods his cargo. 


Now, modern refrigerator trucks are his vehicles, ultra-modern quick- 
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Repercussions of War-Time Controls 


in the Citrus Canning Industry 


Record production and expansion of industry poses 
problem of adjusting demand to fit the supply-- 
Rationing has had beneficial affect--Consumer price 


rise seen 


The citrus industry will probably be 
the first segment of the canning industry 
to be cut adrift from Government war- 
time controls. When price ceilings and 
subsidies are wiped out, the industry 
will be on its own. 

Throughout the war consumers bought 
grapefruit juice at about 60 per cent of 
the cost of production. The remainder 
of the cost was paid out of the U. S. 
Treasury in the form of subsidies. 


A PRODUCTION RECORD 


At the beginning of the war the citrus 
juice industry was producing at the rate 
of about 17 million cases a year. The 
war brought new demands and the in- 
dustry kept pace by increasing its pro- 
duction. In fact, the industry not only 
supplied the large requirements of our 
armed forces and those of our allies, 
but maintained a production for the ci- 
vilian trade above the prewar level. I 
know of no industry with such a record 
of achievement. 


The increased plantings of groves and 
the addition to plants and equipment 
necessary to the accomplishment of this 
record have created a problem which 
likewise establishes some kind of a 
record. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


Now that the industry has been cut 
loose from a subsidized market, can it 
work out its problems? I believe it can. 
I do not mean to imply that I know the 
answers. I base my statement on the 
firm belief that, given an opportunity, 
the canning industry can work out its 
post-war problems. It will mean hard 
work on the part of the leaders and, 
most of all, cooperation from the re- 
mainder of the members of the industry. 


For the citrus industry as a whole, the 
problem this year is one of marketing an 
estimated crop of 60 million boxes of 
grapefruit and over 100 million boxes of 
oranges in a market that before the war 
consumed less than 40 million boxes of 
grapefruit and about 75 million boxes of 
oranges. It is quite obvious that the 
canning industry must play a major part 
in this marketing problem. Well over 
half of the grapefruit will have to find 
a market in the canned form and a sub- 
stantial portion of the orange crop like- 
wise will need to be marketed through 


canning. In round figures, it will mean 
finding a market for 50 million cases of 
citrus juices this year or, in other words, 
selling 3 cans where five years ago only 
1 can was sold. Unless attention is 
given immediately to the development of 
increased consumption of these products, 
the pack will not be out of the way in 
time for next year’s operations. 


ADJUSTING DEMAND TO SUPPLY 


The problem of a tree fruit industry 
differs from the vegetable industry in 
one principal aspect. In the case of 
vegetables, which are planted each year, 
we can talk about adjusting supplies to 
demand, and if the pack for any given 
year exceeds the demand with a result- 
ing heavy carryover, the following year’s 
plantings can be adjusted accordingly. 
In the case of tree fruits, however, the 
problem is not one of adjusting supply, 
but is rather one of adjusting demand to 
fit the supply. 

There are a number of encouraging 
aspects in this situation. In the first 
place, extensive research in the field of 
nutrition has shown the high vitamin 
value of citrus juices. There is the 
problem of getting this information be- 
fore the public. The NCA has already 
started on that job. The Home Eco- 
nomics Division has prepared and issued 
a bulletin on the nutritive value of 
canned foods, which gives the most re- 
cent results of the National Canners As- 
sociation—Can Manufacturers Institute 
nutrition research studies. One hundred 
thousand copies of this bulletin have 
been printed and are now being distrib- 
uted in such a manner as to get these 
facts before the consuming public. 

Another bright spot in this problem of 
increasing the consumption of citrus 
products is the fact that during the war 
period consumers have become juice con- 
scious, and with consumer purchasing 
power still at a high level the consuming 
public should react favorably to the op- 
portunity to purchase all they want of 
at least one commodity. 


RATIONING BROADENED MARKET 

The industry should not overlook the 
merchandising value of the wartime ra- 
tioning program. The rationing program 
was designed to spread consumption of 
canned foods thinly over the entire popu- 
lation. Many consumers, no doubt, pur- 


By CARLOS CAMPBELL, Secretary 
National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Presented at the meeting of the Florida 
Canners Association, Daytona Beach, 
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chased canned foods, including citrus 
products, who had never consumed 
canned foods before, merely because the 
Government had given them a book of 
blue stamps. Most consumers felt that 
if they did not spend their stamps they 
were throwing away a special privilege 
that the Government had given them. 
Rationing, we believe, had the effect of 
broadening the base of consumption of 
canned foods. In the marketing of 
canned citrus products, the broadening 
of the base is pretty important since 
more sales can be made by reason of a 
demand from a larger number of con- 
sumers than by attempting to induce a 
smaller number to consume larger quan- 
tities. If, to use a favorite military ex- 
pression, the beachhead of a wider con- 
suming base can be established and 
maintained under the relatively more 
favorable conditions of widespread con- 
sumer purchasing power this year, the 
problem of marketing large packs of 
succeeding years will be in part solved. 


CONSUMER PRICE RISE 


On the dark side of the picture is the 
fact that consumers have been paying 
only about 60 per cent of the cost of 
packing grapefruit juice while the other 
40 per cent was paid by the Government. 
Now that the Government has stepped 
out of the picture, consumers will, of 
course, have to pay the full cost. Just 
what the consumer’s reaction will be to 
this, no one can accurately foretell, but 
the fact remains that when the subsidy 
that has in effect reduced the price the 
consumer has to pay for the product is 
removed, the industry inherits a serious 
production-marketing problem. 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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POPULARIZING THE LITTLE KNOWN PRODUCT 


Army rations, Sectional Products, other Specialties aggressively merchandised might well 
find a waiting market—Quality will be the watch-word in the race fora place in distribution. 


By BETTER PROFITS 


EMERGENCY RATIONS 


It is true, no doubt, there is nothing 
new under the sun but there have been 
packed during the past several years of 
war time a number of rations that have 
at least the element of novelty as far as 
the civilian population is concerned. 
Countless members of our armed forces 
have eaten these rations with varying 
degrees of liking it is true but still, they 
are familiar with them and when able 
to enjoy them as they wish, without any 
thought of necessity, they might easily 
become at least reasonably popular with 
all of us. Take for instance, the Army 
ration Ham and soaked lima beans. Or 
Pork and rice in a ean, already cooked 
and ready to eat after warming. It 
seems as if we might all welcome such 
products as additions to our daily menu. 
Certainly whether or not they ever be- 
come popular enough to make their pack- 
ing for market a profitable venture will 
depend altogether on how much work 
may be done in acquainting the general 
public with them. This is a sales promo- 
tion job for packers able to base manu- 
facturing costs on experience. There are 
many such in the country and some one 
or several ought to attempt popularizing 
these and many other food products first 
placed in cans as an emergency measure. 


SECTIONAL PRODUCTS 


Remember, canned corn and red pep- 
pers had to be first canned by some can- 
ner anxious to establish a profitable dis- 
tribution for another item in his line. 
Packers of all rather sectional products 
were, and still are for that matter, in 
about the same position. Those in a 
position to can turnip and mustard 
greens will for some time find their best 
market in sections where the green, 
fresh, product is used widely but there 
is nothing to prevent a wider distribu- 
tion than is enjoyed at present except 
the reluctance of the primary packer to 
support a widened distribution by ag- 
gressive merchandising. Canned hominy 
as well as pork and beans still have their 
markets where natural demand is great- 
est. This may all be changed by con- 
structive merchandising campaigns. 


COMPETITION 


Recently a magazine of national circu- 
lation has published a lead article calling 
attention to the efforts of a leading chain 
store system, the cellophane manufac- 
turers and a leading state university to 
further improve the marketing of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Soon you will all 
know the full details of this constructive 
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attempt to decrease spoilage and _ in- 
crease the profitable distribution of these 
commodities. In this connection we are 
reliably informed that many in the know 
feel that in a few years the increase in 
the sale of fresh fruits and vegetables 
in cellophane wrappings will seriously 
decrease the demand for frozen foods, 
and of course, for canned foods as well. 
This may well be. 


QUALITY THE WATCH-WORD 


As long as we face such a prospect, 
let’s leave no stone unturned in seeking 
means by which we may improve our 
quality and increase the number of prod- 
ucts we may offer our public to a point 
where nothing will prevent our continu- 
ing in business for a long time and 
profitably, of course. The addition of 
new products meeting with public favor 
will be one of the surest methods by 
means of which we may retain our posi- 
tion in the public eye. A few years ago, 
as time goes, a manufacturer of pow- 
dered milk, in order to stabilize a market 
for his product used a portion of it in 
packing for market a better than usual 
pancake flour. In a short time this prod- 
uct was a best seller, and moving in such 
volume its originator was not able to 
supply all of the raw product needed. 
One of the best selling soups on the 
market today was developed as a spe- 
cialty in the operation of a general pack- 
ing business and a leading baby food 
today was the outgrowth through spe- 
cialization of another full line packer of 
canned vegetables. 


SPECIALIZATION 


Many canners today packing 
canned foods and freezing foods for mar- 
keting as such. Sooner or later, we will 
probably find some who will discontinue 
this practice and confine their manufac- 
turing efforts to one of the other activi- 
ties. In fact I can plainly visualize those 
who, in the future will claim excellence 
for their product because they are spe- 
cialists in canning for instance, not con- 
fusing their growing or manufacturing 
efforts at all by means of attempted spe- 
cialization in two or more fields. This 
thought is worth developing. Will we 
continue as freezers of foods and canned 
foods packers as well? 


If the reports we have are to be relied 
upon, competition from frozen foods as 
well as fresh fruits and vegetables better 
packed than at present will make our 
tasks of marketing more difficult than 
ever. About the only way we may suc- 
cessfully meet these conditions as they 


arise is by means of improving our 
quality offerings, by offering new prod- 
ucts capable of development into best 
sellers and by means of specialization as 
we attain as closely as possible to per- 
fection of quality in our offerings. 


LABEL ATTENTION 


While we are looking at what we 
ought to do in order to stay in the race 
for place in distribution, let’s admit too, 
that so far, manufacturers outside of 
our field have gone a long way toward 
improving their labels. Those particu- 
larly interested may not agree with me 
but I’ll say off hand, that you will look 
a long way in labeling on the part of 
eanners before you find a label as dis- 
tinct and outstanding as the label on the 
Pillsbury line of flour or the label on 
Swansdown Cake Flour. 


Do not forget either, that each year 
more and more consumers are looking 
for the largest amount of information 
possible about the contents of cans and 
that U. S. continuous inspection and 
labeling are still a factor in the easier 
distribution of canned foods. Look into 
the possibilities of adopting this infor- 
mative labeling service. Remember, all 
of you larger packers, that Henry Ford 
was loudly denounced years ago when he 
first adopted a minimum wage scale, that 
later he was even more heavily censured 
when he embraced the unions whole- 
heartedly, yet today he seems to still be 
actively in the foreground of leading 
automobile makers. Maybe some leading 
packer will some day see the light! 


There is not intended to be a word of 
discouragement in all this article but 
instead it has been written to provoke 
yor thought and point the way toward 
better profits for you in the years to 
come as you adopt some or all of these 
suggestions. 


CONTINENTAL PROMOTES 
HAUBER 


E. J. Hauber, formerly a special rep- 
resentative, packers’ can sales, has been 
appointed product sales manager, pack- 
ers’ cans, according to W. H. Funder- 
burg, vice-president in charge of sales, 
Continental Can Company. 

Hauber joined Continental in 1929, 
starting in the manufacturing division 
in Chicago. He was subsequently trans- 
ferred to the sales division in Indiana, 
and later, New York, where he will make 
his headquarters. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


INDIVIDUAL CEILING PRICE 
ADJUSTMENT 


Provision has been made for process- 
ors of packed fruits, berries and vege- 
tables of the 1945 pack to obtain indi- 
vidual ceiling price increases on sales to 
civilians and Government procurement 
agencies under specified circumstances, 
the Office of Price Administration an- 
nounced through Amendment 4 to Sup- 
plement 13 to FPR-1—effective October 
20, 1945. 

Last year, provision was made for in- 
dividual adjustments to be made only for 
products covered by Pricing Method No. 
2, such as tomato ketchup and puree, 
freestone peaches, berries and miscel- 
laneous minor vegetables. This year, the 
major products priced under Method No. 
1, such as tomatoes, peas, corn and snap 
beans, are also covered. 

In order that processors’ applications 
for increased ceiling prices may be based 
on proper cost data, no application may 
be filed before the processor has com- 
pleted at least 75 per cent of his current 
pack of the product, OPA said. 

There are over-riding limitations on 
the increases that may be granted. They 
are generally the same for sales to civil- 
ians and to Government agencies. 

In the case of products covered by 
Pricing Method No. 1, the adjusted civil- 
ian ceiling price of a product cannot ex- 
ceed the mid-point of the price range 
that applies to the item. If no price 
range is available, it cannot exceed the 
mid-point of the price range obtained by 
use of the appropriate conversion factor. 

In the case of products covered by 
Pricing Method No. 2, the increased 
civilian ceiling price cannot exceed the 
median price at which sales of the item 
(regardless of brand) may be made to 
civilian buyers by processors in the gen- 
eral processing area. 

By median price is meant the middle 
price of a series arranged in order of 
size, or, if the series consists of an even 
number of prices, the arithmetic average 
of the two middle prices. 


In general, this is the same over- 
riding limitation that was used for prod- 
ucts priced under Method No. 2 last 
year, OPA said. 

In an advance annoulcement dated 
Thursday, August 16, 1945 (TCT, Aug. 
20, p. 9) it was said that “under the new 
method, ceiling prices for sales of canned 
fruits and vegetables to civilians can be 
increased up to the average of prevailing 
prices in the area. Ceiling prices for 
sales to Government agencies can be 
increased up to the highest price prevail- 
ing in the area and in all cases at least 
up to the individual’s processing costs.” 

It will be noted that the over-riding 
limitations of this latest announcement 
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for sales to Government agencies are not 
as liberal as those announced on August 
16. This is because military needs are 
not as great as it was anticipated they 
would be. These limitations have been 
approved by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and by the War Department. 

Within the above limitations, proc- 
essors’ ceiling prices for fruits, berries 
and vegetables packed in 1945 may be 
increased not to exceed: 

1. Processing costs for the item if the 
processor’s percentage of net operating 
profits (before income and excess profit 
taxes) to net sales of packed fruits, ber- 
ries and vegetables, during the most re- 
cent fiscal year, was six per cent or 
higher. 

2. Total costs for the item if that per- 
centage was less than six per cent but 
no lower than three per cent. 

3. Total costs for the item plus a profit 
of three per cent of the adjusted maxi- 
mum price, if that percentage was lower 
than three per cent. 

In determining each of these levels, 
due allowance is made for direct subsi- 
dies payable per unit of finished product, 
OPA said. 

On sales to Government agencies, ad- 
justed ceiling prices can be used in case 
of contracts made at or about the time 
of application for an increase, and in 
case of contracts made pending authori- 
zation of ceiling prices. 

Provision is also made for determining 
the “profit” position of grower-owned 
cooperatives and for determining the 
“profit” position separately for products 
handled by these cooperatives in a “prod- 
uct pool.” 


BEAN CEILING CHANGE 


The provision that when canned snap 
beans differ in sieve size only and are 
covered by the same price range, only 
one base period price shall be figured 
was revoked October 23 by Amendment 
5 to Supplement 13 to FPR-1. 

The regulation covering ceiling prices 
for canned snap beans provides separate 
ceilings for sieve sizes 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
and another ceiling for sieve sizes 5 and 
up, OPA explained. 

In the case of snap beans, sieve size 6 
is usually of inferior quality, and sells 
for a lower price than size 5 snap beans, 
and is discarded altogether by some 
processors. The grouping of sieve sizes 
5 and 6 together would result in a lower 
price for sieve size 5 snap beans. Amend- 
ment 5 is intended to correct this in- 
equity, OPA said. 

A change is also made in the method 
by which processors may convert ceiling 
prices because of changes in style of 
pack, sieve size and grade, or for a 
combination of these factors, 
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MORE ITEMS PRICED UNDER 
METHOD NO. 2 


By Amendment 3 to Supplement 13 to 
FPR-1— effective October 19, fifteen 
packed fruit, berry and vegetable items 
are added to the products covered by 
Pricing Method No. 2, the Office of Price 
Administration has announced. They 
are apple sauce (except that packed in 
New York, Virginia, Maryland, West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania), packed ap- 
ples, apple juice, sweet cider, Concord 
grape juice, Concord grape nectar and 
Concord grape pulp, pears (in areas 
where they are not already priced under 
Method No. 2) dried prunes in juice or 
syrup, prune juice, prune nectar, cran- 
berries, cranberry sauce, cranberry juice 
and cranberry nectar. 

Because of approved wage adjustments 
and changes in the maximum permitted 
costs of raw materials, the retail ceiling 
prices of some of these products will be 
increased while those of other products 
will be decreased. 


Apple sauce packed in New York, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, constituting by far the 
largest part of the total output, will be 
priced soon under Pricing Method No. 1, 
OPA -said. 

Pricing Method No. 1 provides specific 
dollar-and-cent amounts that may be 
added to 1941 prices to reflect increased 
costs of production. The resulting price 
however, must be within a specific range 
provided for the commodity being priced. 


Pricing Method No. 2 is a “formula” 
that uses the processor’s 1944 ceiling 
price as the starting point. To this base 
price, factors are applied to reflect ap- 
proved changes in raw material costs 
and in basie wage rates. 

Raw material prices used in establish- 
ing ceiling prices are based on the 
grower prices recommended by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Provisions of the order also include 
conversion factors for use in determin- 
ing ceiling prices for No. 2 cans of to- 
mato juice by processors who formerly 
packed this juice in smaller size con- 
tainers, and for pricing No. 2 cans of 
cut spears of asparagus by processors 
who formerly packed in the No. 300 can 
size. 

Another provision makes clear that 
the processor figures his ceiling prices 
for sales to Government agencies by tak- 
ing 96 per cent of his ceiling price for 
sales to civilians after it has been in- 
creased in the case of subsidized com- 
modities, by the amount of the direct 
subsidy payable per unit of finished 
product. Other changes of a minor na- 
ture are made for clarification of exist- 
ing provisions. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


FLORIDA CANNERS ELECT 


C. Rouss May, The Hills Brothers 
Company, Bartow, was elected President 
of the Florida Canners Association at 
the Fourteenth Annual Meeting held at 
Daytona Beach, October 18, 19 and 20. 
Other officers elected include: C. C. 
Street, William P. McDonald Corpora- 
tion, Auburndale, First Vice-President; 
L. L. Recker, Adams Packing Corpora- 
tion, Auburndale, Second Vice-President; 
R. D. Robinson, Dr. P. Phillips Com- 
pany, Orlando, Treasurer; and C. C. 
Rathbun, Tampa, Executive Secretary. 


OHIO CHANGES DATES 


_In order to secure satisfactory hotel 
accommodations, the dates for the An- 
nual Convention of the Ohio Canners 
Association, originally set for December 
11 and 12, will be Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, December 19 and 20, at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus. 


CANNED FOOD CEILINGS 

Notwithstanding possible lower laid- 
down costs of Pacific Coast canned foods 
as a result of the resumption of inter- 
coastal steamship operation, the Office 
of Price Administration will not require 
downward revision of any food price 
ceilings because of freight savings, it 
was revealed this week. 

When freight costs were advancing, 
it was pointed out, OPA did not permit 
recalculation of ceilings. Hence, with a 
decline now in prospect, the agency has 
no intention of forcing downward ad- 
justments, it was stated. 


PACIFIC FISHERIES ELECT 

At the Thirty-second Annual Conven- 
tion of the Association of Pacific Fish- 
eries, held at Spokane, Washington, 
October 11, the following officers were 
elected: A. W. Wittig, Port Ashton 
Packing Company, Seattle, Washington, 
President; Guy V. Graham, Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, Seattle, Washington, First 
Vice-President; J. A. Green, Pacific 
American Fisheries, Inc., South Belling- 
ham, Washington, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; G. B. Peterson, Red Salmon Can- 
ning Company, Seattle, Washington, 
Third Vice-President; E. W. Thompson, 
Columbia River Packers Association, As- 
toria, Oregon, Fourth Vice-President; 
Dr. E. D. Clark, Seattle, Washington, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


MINNESOTA DATE 


The Annual Meeting of the Minnesota 
Canners Association will be held at the 
St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minnesota, De- 
cember 13. 
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PRITCHARD SERVICEMEN 
GET BONUS 


Servicemen returning to the employ 
of the E. Pritchard Corporation, Bridge- 
ton, N. J., manufacturers of “Pride of 
the Farm” foods, have been granted a 
bonus in proportion to their length of 
service in the armed forces, Norman 
Stewart, president of the firm, has 
announced. 


Designating it an Adjusted Severance 
Award, the Board of Directors of the 
Pritchard Company bestowed this grat- 
uity for their devotion to duty and help- 
ing to preserve the independence of the 
United States and the American system 
of free enterprise. “Not only do we feel 
this bonus to be token consideration for 
the personal sacrifices of our employees 
to our country, but we will endeavor to 
do everything in our power to bridge the 
gap of years that our men spent away 
from their normal peacetime activities 
here,” Mr. Stewart declared. 


Members of the concern who were reg- 
ularly employed for one year or more 
before joining the armed forces receive 
10 dollars for each month spent in con- 
tinental United States after December 
8, 1941, and an additional five dollars 
for duty in any theatre of operations. 
Veterans who served in combat areas and 
were later evacuated to the States for 
hospitalization continue to receive the 
ertra overseas bonus until their date of 
discharge. 


Servicemen all over the globe who were 
formerly employed by the Pritchard Com- 
pany are being advised of the benefits 
awarded them. “We are doing this,” says 
Stewart, “to assure our employees that 
something more than merely their old 
jobs await their return to our company.” 


NEW NCA MEMBERS 


The following firms have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the National 
Canners Association since September 1, 
1945: Columbia Packing Company, War- 
renton, Oregon; Commando Packing 
Company, North Bend, Oregon; Flotill 
Products, Ine., Stockton, California; 
Iversen Canning Company, Point Rob- 
erts, Washington; Mann Brothers Can- 
ning Company, Lakeland, Florida; Roa- 
noke Valley Canning Company, Chris- 
tiansburg, Virginia; R. P. Schmitt, 
Dunnsville, Virginia; Valley View Can- 
ning Company, Santa Marie, California. 


CALPAC TEXAS PLANT 


California Packing Corporation is 
building a plant for packing spinach at 
Crystal City, Texas. 


BEN GEE BUYS MUSHROOM 
PLANT 


The recent purchase of a complete ten 
acre mushroom farm and growing plant, 
by Ben Gee Products, Inc., of Chicago, 
producers of Chop Suey, Soy Sauce, Bead 
Molasses, Chow Mein Noodles and other 
Chinese foods, has just been announced 
by B. E. Zaremba, president. This pur- 
chase gives Ben Gee control over prac- 
tically every phase of its production in- 
cluding the growing of bean sprouts, 
mushrooms and the making of Chow 
Mein noodles, bead molasses and its own 
Soy Sauce. The company now operates 
four separate plants. 

One of the largest buyers of Mung 
beans, the company maintains a model 
bean sprout plant that enables it to proc- 
ess and pack the sprouts within a few 
hours after they are harvested. 

While wartime shortages of glass, 
caps, oils, machinery and other materials 
have curtailed production at Ben Gee 
to far below demand, these handicaps 
are now being overcome and production 
on all lines is expected to be doubled 
before the end of the year. 


INDIANA TRAP SHOOT 


As in former years, the Indiana Can- 
ners Association plans to hold a trap 
shoot in connection with the Fall Meet- 
ing, which will be held at Indianapolis, 
November 15 and 16. The shoot will be 
held at the Indiana Gun Club on the 
Wednesday preceding (November 14). 
No shells will be available at the club 
and all participants must bring along 
their own. Even those who do not plan 
to participate in the shoot are urged to 
bring any shells they can to help avert 
a shortage. Carl Scudder of John S. 
Mitchell, Inc., Windfall, will be in charge 
of the event. 


SANITATION CONFERENCES 


Through the efforts of the Tri-State 
Packers Association, a sanitation con- 
ference will be held at the University of 
Maryland sometime in late winter, where 
various matters dealing with food plant 
sanitation will be thoroughly discussed. 
These tentative plans also include a 
similar meeting in South Jersey. Dates 
will be decided upon later. 


SARDINE CANNERS ELECT 


The following officers have been elected 
by the California Sardine Products In- 
stitute: H. A. Irving, Carmel Canning 
Company, San Francisco, President; A. 
T. Williams, French Sardine Company, 
Terminal Island, First Vice-President; 
F. J. Mullins, East Bay Fisheries, San 
Francisco, Second Vice-President; W. C. 
Morehead, Santa Inez Fisheries, Moss 
Landing, Secretary; Edward David, Del 
Mar Canning Company, Monterey, Trea- 
surer; David V. Oliver, San Francisco, 
Manager. 
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DISTRIBUTORS NOTES 


RED & WHITE REORGANIZED 


Red & White Corporation has can- 
celled its license to Modern Marketing 
Service, Inc., to deal in commodities 
packed under Red & White brands and 
has resumed control over the same. 

Red & White has opened offices in the 
Mercantile Exchange Building in Chi- 
cago, under the management of Herbert 
T. Webb, who has severed his connection 
with Modern Marketing, and who has 
been elected general manager of Red & 
White Corp. 

The corporation will resume all con- 
trol over Red & White brands and other 
brands owned or controlled by it and 
will be prepared to supply labels and 
packaging material for these brands. 
Henceforth the corporation will itself 
represent its jobber-licensees as their 
agents for the purpose of procuring for 
them legal net prices or trade cr quan- 
tity discounts from packers. 

Burt P. Flickinger, president of S. M. 
Flickinger Co., Buffalo, N. Y., son of 
the feunder of the Red & White volun- 
tary group organization, has been elected 
president of the corporation, with Ed- 
ward M. Sweeney, president of Sweeney 
& Co., San Antonio, as vice-president. 

The group has named a merchandising 
committee to wcrk with the general man- 
ager in formulating company policies 
and operating plans. Comprising the 
committee are James A. Slocum of 
Slocum-Bergren Co., Minneapolis; Albert 
E. Smith, Bert McDowell Co., Sacra- 
mento; B. F. Watts, Jr., Gordon, Sewall 
& Co., Inc., Houston, and Glenn W. 
Flickinger, of S. M. Flickinger Co., Buf- 
falo. 


VETERAN RETURNS 


R. O. Campbell has rejoined the J. A. 
Campbell Co., Washington, D. C., food 
brokers, after 4% years in the Army. 
Before returning to a civilian status, he 
was canned vegetable procurement of- 
ficer at the Quartermaster Corps’ Indian- 
apolis branch. 

Prior to joining the J. A. Campbell Co. 
just before the war, Campbell was asso- 
ciated with Pomona Products Co. at 
Griffin, Ga. 


JACK KING JOINS NROG 


H. W. Garbers, General Manager of 
National Retailer-Owned Grocers, Inc., 
has announced that John N. King, well 
known to midwestern food processors, 
would join the headquarters staff of 
NROG upon the completion of his duties 
with the Quartermaster’s Department of 
the United States Government. “Jack” 
King’s acquisition by NROG is another 
step in the direction of increasing the 
facilities of this group for the competi- 
tive benefit of the more than twenty 
thousand retailers who are _ affiliated 
with it. 
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BILL WOLF LEAVES BROKERS 


William F. Wolf, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers’ Association, has an- 
nounced his resignation and will leave 
as soon as convenient to become the head 
of a New York firm specializing in the 
management of sales for food and gro- 
cery store products moving through bro- 
kerage channels. He will also act as 
consultant for manufacturers and adver- 
tising agencies on selling and merchan- 
dising problems. 

Mr. Wolf, who has worked closely with 
H. Wayne Clarke, NFBA president, dur- 
ing the war years in streamlining the 
Association’s activities, has had a varied 
career in the newspaper, selling and ad- 
vertising fields. He entered newspaper 
work at an early age, later working for 
wholesalers, and became a department 
store sales manager at 26. 


WILLIAM F. WOLF 

He subsequently entered the grocery 
specialties field with Swift & Co.’s soap 
department in Chicago, leaving that post 
to become sales manager for Jergens- 
Woodbury in Cincinnati. He later did 
considerable merchandising for Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., in New 
York. He was asked to help organize 
the War Production Board’s field ser- 
vices immediately after Pearl Harbor, 
leaving WPB three years ago to assume 
the post of Secretary for the food bro- 
kers’ organization. 

Mr. Wolf has been instrumental in 
developing better relationships with 
processors and a broad interest among 
brokers in the establishment of complete 
selling service programs, and expects to 
carry on with this program indepen- 
dently, through his new affiliation in 
New York, details of which will be made 
public soon. He also sponsored the cur- 
rent move for organization of commodity 
sections within NFBA. 


WITH BARNES TERRY 


J. H. Vincent, just released from duty 
with the U. S. Maritime Service, has be- 
come associated with the Barnes-Terry 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., food brokers. 
Prior to the war, Mr. Vincent had ex- 
tensive experience in market analysis, 
and at one time taught economics at 
Cornell University. 
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URGES DISTRIBUTOR AID 


If wholesale grocers are to be en- 
abled to keep their retail customers com- 
petitive, food products manufacturers 
must do their share, and extend their 
support more equally to all distributive 
outlets, whether large or small, Francis 
L. Whitmarsh, president of the National- 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, told a meeting of the Grocery Manu- 
facturers’ Representatives Association of 
New York this week. 

“Special supports to large operators, 
whether direct or indirect, must be elim- 
inated,” he said. “While it is true in 
most cases that these ‘supports’ are avail- 


able to all, it is also an established fact 


that for one reason or another a local 
small-town wholesaler cannot afford to 
take advaneage of these services. 
“The result of this inequality in buy- 
ing forces the small retailer in many 
small towns and villages to pay more for 
advertised goods than the local branch 
or store of a large chain organization 
which, with its over-all buying power, is 
able to participate in these supports.” 


KNUTSON EXPANDS 


Tom Birmingham, with many year; 
experience anl broad azquaintance 
throughout Iewa, Nebraska and South 
Dakota, will head up the new retail sales 
service for the John O. Knutson Com- 
pany, Sioux City, Iowa, food brokers. 
The Knutson Company also has an office 
at Sioux Falls, South Dakota, and asso- 
ciate offices at Des Moines and Omaha. 


JEWEL SALES GAIN 


Jewel Tea Co. reports for the four 
weeks ended Oct. 6 retail sales of $5,054,- 
916, an increase of 8.3 percent over the 
$4,669,009 of sales during the compar- 
able 1944 period. 

Retail sales for the first 40 weeks of 
1945 were $45,964,459, an increase of 
7.9 percent over the $42,612,362 of sales 
for the corresponding weeks last year. 


PIGGLY WIGGLY MERGER 


Midwest Piggly Wiggly Co., with head- 
quarters at Rockford, Ill., has purchased 
a controlling interest in the Marshall 
Piggly Wiggly Corp., operating six mar- 
kets in Iowa. 

Midwest Piggly Wiggly Co. is headed 
by B. P. Kramlich, and has shown sub- 
stantial expansion in recent years. 


CANADIAN BROKERS ELECT 


G. L. Watt of Toronto has been elected 
president of the Canadian Food Brokers’ 
Association. 

J. E. Frost, St. John; T. St. Arnaud, 
Quebec; J. A. Riddell, Toronto; A. J. 
Smale, Winnipeg; and G. W. Markle, 
Vancouver, were elected vice-presidents. 

James Kyd, Toronto, was named ex- 
ecutive secretary for the group. 
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FOR THRESHING 
LIMA BEANS 


The threshing of green lima beans 


for canning or freezing purposes 
presents problems considerably 
different than peas. Our organiz- 
ation has carefully studied this 
problem and we have developed the 
most complete and efficient line of 
machinery for this purpose. Be- 
cause of their greater efficiency 
and sturdy construction, Hama- 
chek Viners and Equipment are 
extensively used on this product. 


May we help you improve your 
lima bean pack?—and your profits? 


PLAN TODAY FOR TOMORROW 


The best post-war planning you can do is to start 
your plant modernization program today. By install- 
ing improved machinery and equipment now, you 
will open up bottlenecks and gear all processes to 
the uniform maximum speed which will enable you 
to meet today’s tremendous peak demands, and will 


help prepare your plant for — quality, low cost 
canning for the future. 


AMACHE 


MACHINE CO. 
Green Pea Hulling Specialists 


Established 1880 Incorporated 1924 
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Sprague-Sells Division 


FMC CONTINUOUS VEGETABLE PEELER 


Continuous vegetable peelers in your line insure a 
greater yield per ton and a better product to the con- 
sumer without the excessive waste so often associated 
with abrasive peelers. This improved machine is de- 
signed to peel various vegetables about three times 
faster than former machines, yet its uniform peeling 
preserves the original shape of the vegetable. Peeling 
and trimming costs are greatly reduced. 


The average normal capacity is about two tons per 
hour, with slight variations depending on the type 
of vegetable, method of steaming or blanching, etc. 
Use of the FMC continuous vegetable peeler will 
enable you to show a measurable increase of profit 
at the end of the season’s run. 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows 
the most complete line of canning 
snachinery on the market for corn, 
beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


Hoopeston, Illinois 
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"WEST COAST NOTES 


TO ADVERTISE TUNA—The Lang & Stroh 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., had a visit re- 
cently from Jerry G. Scharer, general 
sales manager of the French Sardine Co., 
Inc., Terminal! Island, Calif., relative to 
the launching of an advertising cam- 
paign on Star Kist Brand Fancy Tuna. 
This product is handled in Northern 
California and Nevada by the San Fran- 
cisco firm. 


BETTER PROFITS—The F. E. Booth Com- 
pany, Inc., San Francisco, Calif., reports 
a September profit of $24,095, against 
$14,997 for the corresponding month last 
year. Sales amounted to $944,147, 
against $518,857 a year ago. Profits for 
the fiscal year to September 30 totaled 
$56,337, against $108,721 a year earlier, 
while sales were $5,214,540, compared 
with $5,486,965 a year before. 


NEW CAN PLANT—Ground has_ been 
broken by the Pacific Can Company for 
its new plant at San Leandro, Calif. It 
is planned to have this in operation in 
time for the opening of the canning sea- 
son in 1946. 


E. E. WILLKIE, vice-president and direc- 
tor of Libby, McNeill & Libby, and 
brother of the late Wendell Lewis Will- 
kie, was a mid-October visitor at the San 
Francisco office of this concern. 


JOHN WATERHOUSE DIES—John Water- 
house, long associated with the canning 
industry and transportation in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, passed away at his home 
at Honolulu, T. H., October 11, following 
a long illness. He was a native of Hono- 
lulu and was 72 years of age. 

Mr. Waterhouse joined the firm of 
Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd., in 1901, this 
firm being active in sugar growing and 
the production of pineapple. Seventeen 
years later he became the firm’s vice- 
president and was later made president. 
He was also a director of the Matson 
Navigation Co., the Bishop National 
Bank of Hawaii, and other island firms. 


Surviving are his widow, and four 
children, Mrs. J. B. Hurd, of Piedmont, 
Calif., and John T. Waterhouse, Richard 
S. Waterhouse and Alexander C. Water- 
house, all of Honolulu. 


FIRE-—The cold storage plant of the 
Hollister Canning Company, Hollister, 
Calif., was damaged by fire recently. 


LOUIS P. GAINSBOROUGH, president of 
the Login Corporation, San Francisco, 
Calif., has announced the establishment 
of the Gainsborough Music Foundation, 
which will operate on an international 
basis. Committees will be appointed in 
many cities to conduct auditions and to 
select students and artists to receive the 
benefits of the foundation. The Login 
Corporation is an international trading 
firm with headquarters in San Francisco, 
and handles canned foods on an exten- 
sive scale. 
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NEW FIRMS—Tom Aliotti, Ray Lucido 
and Christopher and S. T. Palma will 
erect a fish cannery at Monterey, Calif., 
the buildings to cost about $40,000. 

Robert O. Gruwell, Jr., has filed a 
legal notice to the effect that he is en- 
gaged in fish and seafood canning and 
processing at 1375 W. 7th St., Long 
Beach, Calif., under the firm style of the 
Golden State Sea Food Company. 


641 SERVICE STARS—The service flag of 
the California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, Calif., bears 641 stars. Of 
these, ten are gold stars, representing 
devotion to death for country. 


RADIO—The Baron-Gray Packing Co., 
San Jose, Calif., has launched a radio 
program to promote the sale of its 
canned vegetable juices. 


BACK AS BROKER—As the result of im- 
proved conditions in the food brokerage 
business, Christian H. Shields has re- 
turned to California Food Factors, San 
Francisco, Calif., a concern he founded 
under the firm name of the C. H. Shields 
Company. For more than a year he 
gave over his full time to promoting the 
line of the Ben-Hur Products Company, 
of Los Angeles, in the Northern Cali- 
fornia territory, with the business he 
founded in charge of his partner, Frank 
B. Koller. California Food Factors has 
resident representatives in several North- 
ern California cities, and others are to 
be added shortly. 


VISITOR—The Simons Brokerage Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Calif., recently had 
a visit from Harrell Darden, in charge 
of sales for the canning division of the 
Dr. P. Phillips Company, Orlando, Flor- 
ida, processors of citrus fruit juices. 


FIRM CHANGES—The name of the J. M. 
Springer Co., San Francisco, Calif., food 
brokers, has been changed to that of 
Soule-Gibbs & Co. The firm is now 
owned by Beach C. Soule and Henry L. 
Gibbs. 


NEW OWNER—The Best-Ever Canning 
Co. and the Union Canning Co., 4820 
Everette Ave., Los Angeles, Calif., have 
undergone a change in ownership per- 
sonnel and Benjamin Miller is continu- 
ing the business. 


ILLUMINATORS—Lyman C. Dunbar, of 
the Los Angeles, Calif., office of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp., has been elected 
Rite Sidelite of Illuminators, Inc., an 
organization of food distributors which 
works closely with the California Retail 
Grocers and Merchants Association, es- 
pecially in the field of entertainment. 


BACK HOME—Louis W. Jongeneel, a 
director of the California Packing Corp., 
and manager of the Hawaiian interests 
of this concern, is paying the San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., headquarters a visit. 


H & T Trading Co., Los Angeles, has 
changed its firm name to H & T Broker- 
age Co. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
NOVEMBER 5-6, 1945—Annual Meet- 


ing,. Michigan Canners’ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 7-9, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1945 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1945—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
poole Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1945 — Canned 
Fish and Sea Food Committee Meeting, 
National Canners Association, Associa- 
tion Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 16, 1945—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 17, 1945—Administra- 
tive Council and Planning Committee 
Meeting, National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 18-19, 1945—Board of 
Directors Meeting, National Canners As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1945 — Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Institute, Hotel 
Commodore, New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1945—Annual 
Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion, Yorktown Hotel, York, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1945—44th Annual 
Meeting, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Tri-State Packers Association, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


DECEMBER 10, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, East- 
land Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 13, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Minnesota Canners Association, St. 
Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1945 — Sixtieth 
Annual Meeting, Association of New 
York State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

DECEMBER 19-20, 1945 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners_ Association, 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio 

FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Canners Association, At- 
lantie City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Food Brokers Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


For filling 
Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 
For syruping 


Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 
accurate. NoCan No Fill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
i ; —_ sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CoO., Salem, New Jersey 


It Doesn’t Forget! 


Automatic Control for Langsenkamp 
Units Prevents Waste of Products and 


Improves Production Efficiency 

@ Langsenkamp automatic control has one 
job to do, and does it. Set to act whena 
certain condition arises, it acts. It relieves 
attendants for wark that cannot be done 
automatically. It avoids waste of product 
by closing feed supply, or stops a pump 
when continued operation would be injurious 


to product 


On Indiana Finishers, con- 
trols flow cf gravity fed 
product from cooking 
tanks to finisher; on Indicna 
Juice Extractors, maintains 
pumping against full head 
of liquid, avoiding aeration, 


OTHER KOK-FORGETTING 
LANGSENKAMP EQUIPMENT 


@ Don’t overlook the tremendous advantages afford- 
ed by Langsenkamp 3-Way Valve cnd Langsenkemp 
Juice Strainer. It isn’t wise to do without them! 


SUGGESTION—Clip this adv. and file for a Remind- 
er under “Needed Improvements in Production.” 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 
227-231 East South St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


Representatives: King Sales & Engineering Co., San Francisco; 
; Tom McLay, P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 
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1945 PEA 
PACK SETS 
RECORD 


Sweet Pack Runs Heavily to Better Grades 


Figures released by the Division of 
Statistics, National Canners Association, 
this week show the 1945 pack of Peas 
to be 39,649,000 cases, basis of 2’s, the 
largest pack of peas ever recorded, and 
which compares with 31,524,000 cases, 
basis 2’s, packed in 1944. The total pack 
in cases of all sizes amounted to 38,145,- 
388 cases compared with 30,130,834 cases 
of all sizes packed last year. 

The pack of Sweets was nearly double 
that of Alaskas, which ran into some 
early season bad weather, with the result 
that the quality of Alaskas was rather 


poor, only about 50 per cent of the pack, 


running to the better grades of Extra 
Standard and Fancy. On the other hand, 
the quality of the Sweet pack was ex- 
ceptionally fine where over 20,000,000 
cases of the 25,000,000 case Sweet pack 
were about equally divided between 
Fancy and Extra Standard quality. Of 
the 13,051,559 cases of Alaskas 1,964,556 
cases were Fancy, 4,266,238 cases Extra 
Standard, and 6,820,765 cases Standard. 
The quality of the Sweets pack ran to 
10,886,452 cases of Fancy, 10,462,569 
cases of Extra Standard, and 4,244,808 
eases of Standard. The figures were 
compiled from actual reports of all can- 
ners known to have packed peas in 1945, 


PICKLE SHORTAGE 


Has America’s taste for the old fash- 
ioned Dill pickle changed during the 
War? The allocation of this year’s crop 
to genuine Dills is 140 per less than it 
was in 1943. On the other hand 25% 
more Pasteurized Dills have been packed 
and 232% more Fresh Cucumber Pickles 
than in 1943, according to a survey just 
completed by the National Pickle Pack- 
ers Association. The harvest of cucum- 
bers for pickles which has just been 
completed reached 712 million bushels, 
slightly more than last year, which will 
hardly fill up the stocks from a 10,000,- 
600 bushel consumption during the year. 
The Government has relieved the indus- 
try from the set-aside order of 40% of 
the crop, but the indications are that 
pickles will still be difficult to obtain for 
some time. 


1945 PACK OF GREEN PEAS 


In Cases All Size Cans 


Compiled by National Canners Association 


Division of Statistics 


October 22, 1945 


The accompanying report of 1945 pack of peas is based on actual reports of all canners 


packing peas. 


The total pack of green peas amounted to 38,145,388 cases of all sizes compared with 


30,130,834 cases of all sizes packed in 1944. 


On a basis of the standard case of 24/2’s, the 


1945 pack was 39,649,000, compared with 31,524,000 cases basis 24/2's packed in 1944. 


1944 Pack 


1945 Pack 


Alaskas Sweets Alaskas Sweets 
State cases cases cases cases 
Northeast 
30,820 "2,483,077 20,895 2,121,925 
Middle-Atlantic 
Maryland 1,036,667 225,702 1,323,876 417,384 
Delmware and 375,948 63,157 157,150 257,869 
244,934 574,856 381,369 721,219 
Other States 83,041 38,456 35,111 33,304 
Mid-West 
Ohio 280,383 108,224 426,951 161,043 
Indiana .......... 312,012 19,457 694,007 43,455 
Illinois 247,569 740,082 568,260 1,826,990 
Michigan 242,326 351,886 169,002 354,412 
Wisconsin - 6,504,657 4,835,379 7,084,643 8,346,154 
402,156 1,033,381 935,346 2,497,898 
329,535 111,333 439,937 294,398 
West 
Montana and Wyoming = 414,467 
Idaho and Utah 18,904 2,437,802 27,730 2,352,193 
Wash. and OregoM............000000 861,712 5,209,524 736,983 4,756,676 
Other States 87,351 922,128 50,299 494,442 


11,058,015 


19,072,819 


PEA PACKS BY QUALITY 


13,051,559 


25,093,829 


Compiled by National Canners Association 


Division of Statistics 


1945 ALASKA PACK 24/2 6/10 Mise. Tin and Glass TOTAL 
Northeast 
3,998 5,367 9,365 
12 11,203 11,215 
Middle-Atlantic 
Fancy 118,936 34,336 153,272 
Extra Std. 298,922 81,719 380,641 
Standard 1,183,367 180,226 1,363,593 
Mid-West 
“ancy 1,465,438 64,753 1,530,191 
Extra Std. 3,122,659 610,803 3,733,462 
Standard 4,530,429 524,064 5,054,493 
West 
Fancy 275,097 5,681 280,778 
61,879 80,891 142,770 
Standard 325,785 65,679 391,464 
TOTAL 11,386,837 13,051,559 
1945 SWEET PACK Northeast 
Fancy 963,361 104,708 56,620 1,124,689 
Extra Std. ccc 559,210 243,400 351 802,961 
Standard 156,174 38,078 23 194,275 
Middle-Atlantic 
Faney 231,398 25,275 146 256,814 
Extra Std. 579,755 213,757 110 793,622 
Standard 348,221 or 379,340 
Mid-West 
Faney 5,220,725 277,882 84,258 5,582,865 
. 5,258,586 615,389 5,873,975 
Standard 1,960,843 106,667 2,067,510 
West 
“ancy 3,282,672 112,833 26,579 3,422,084 
Extra Std. 2,047,771 944,240 2,992,011 
1,130,540 473,143 1,603,683 
TOTAL 21,739,251 3,186,491 168,087 25,093,829 
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Top off your good work on your Payroll Savings Plan 
with cn outstanding showing in the Victory Loan—our 
last all-out effort! 


Help bring our boys back to the homes for which they 


In rallies, interdepartmental contests, 
and solicitations, promote the new Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial $200 Bond! Better than ‘“‘cash 
in hand,” Victory Bonds enable the buyers to build for 
the future—assure a needed nest egg for old age. 
Keep on giving YOUR MOST to the Victory Loan! 
All Bond payroll deductions during November and De- 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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fought—and give our wounded heroes the best of medi- 
cal care—by backing the Victory Loan! You know your 
quota! You also know by past war-loan experience that 
your personal effort and plant solicitation are required 
to make your quota. 


Sell the New F.D. Roosevelt Memorial $200 Bond through your 
PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN! 


cember will be credited to your quota. Every Victory 
Bond is a “Thank You” to our battle-weary men overseas 
—also a definite aid in making their dreams of home 
come true! Get behind the Victory Loan to promote 
peacetime prosperity for our returning veterans, 
your nation, your employees-- 
and your own industry! 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


No Let Up in Demand—Scouring the Coun- 

try for Tomatoes — Crop Reports Which 

Write the Season’s Final—Snap Beans Have 
a Revision of Ceilings 


THE MARKET—Apparently there is no 
let up in the steady, heavy demand for 
canned foods of all kinds, and old mar- 
keteers now say that there will be none 
until after the turn of the year, if then. 
Reports by canners that they have no 
further goods for shipment do not deter 
the buyers, who come right back with 
insistent urges to sell them more goods. 
And this seems to hold in all lines of 
canned foods, from fish to plum pudding. 

The Tri-States’ production of canned 
tomatoes is so disappointing, being so 
far below normal, that buyers have 
turned to California in the hope of get- 
ting supplies. But the Coast packers 
report that they have had to cease sell- 
ing as orders in hand exceed expecta- 
tions of the pack, even though that is 
of fairly good size. It could have been 
better if they had had the labor to skin 
the tomatoes, but even in the “products” 
some stock was lost for want of help. 


FINIS—Mid-October is not a late date 
for Crop Reports as a rule, but this sea- 
son is making its own rules, and we will 
follow that pattern by giving you here 
the last batch of crop reports to be re- 
ceived to date. It will show you actual 
conditions in many sections of the coun- 
try, in fact from coast to coast, and for 
any who may not have followed these 
crop reports through the season, it will 
remind them what they have missed. 
These are always given just as received, 
the unbiased opinions of the men on the 
scene at the time they report. They are 
trustworthy and the best kind of definite 
information for the student of market 
conditions. 


We give the States in alphabetical 
order: 


OZARK, ARK., Oct. 22—Green Beans: 
Fall pack just completed; 65 per cent of 
last year’s fall pack. 

Spinach: Fall acreage good. 


PARAGOULD, ARK., Oct. 21—Spinach: 
Spring crop 25 per cent of normal. Too 
much rain and flood water. Large acre- 
age of fall spinach planted on low land, 
but two weeks of heavy rains have 
drowned out practically all. Our pack- 
ing season will end with less than 50 per 
cent of a normal pack. 

Green Beans: Spring crop a complete 
failure; did not open plant. Fall crop 
was good, 50 per cent of which went to 
waste because farmers could not get la- 


1& 


bor for picking. Packed 18,000 cases 
but should have packed 40,000. 


ISLETON, CALIF., Oct. 18—Tomatoes: 
Of all the contracted acreage we had 
signed for our cannery this year, around 
85 per cent is late, due to lack of rain 
during last April and May. Prospect of 
crop harvest denotes a poor crop in quan- 
tity and quality. Had several days of 
big rainfall during the early part of 
October which spoiled more of our con- 
tracted acreage. Altogether outlook for 
this year is a short crop and poor in 
quality. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF., Oct. 16—Cucum- 
bers: Harvested 300% tons this season; 
less than a quarter of our usual harvest. 


DIGGINS, MO., Oct. 20—Tomatoes: Only 
half a crop set out; too wet to get seed 
sowed. Too wet to get ground ready,” 
then too dry, and again too wet, so crop 
is very poor; only about one-fourth of 
normal. 


POWELL, MO., Oct. 22—Tomatoes: Came 
through with a good yield per acre but 
acreage was way below normal. No kill- 
ing frost as yet, although the vines are 
exhausted, hence the season is all but 
over. 

Beans: The same can be said except 
there is a small per cent of late plant- 
ings still producing. A killing frost ex- 
pected any time, which will spell their 
doom. 


WESTFIELD, N. Y., Oct. 22—Tomatoes: 
70 per cent. 
Grapes: 35 per cent crop. 


ARCHBOLD, OHIO, Oct. 22—Tomatoes: 
Our season has ended. Late September 
rains caused a considerable loss. During 
the forepart of October we had several 
frosts which appeared to be heavy but 
caused little damage to the fruit itself. 
Rains and lack of sunshine caused us to 
discontinue taking tomatoes. We dou- 
bled our acreage to 1,200 as compared to 
last year. Final tabulations show that 
our acreage averaged slightly over 8 tons 
per acre as compared to a 6 ton average 
in 1944. 


BRISTOL, PA., Oct. 22—Tomatoes: Fin- 
ished canning October 12; quality was 
normal this year but yield only 65 per 
cent. Growers are not discouraged, 
though. There has not been a normal 
yield here in two years. 


TAMAQUA, PA., Oct. 19—Tomatoes: 
Late in ripening this season and an early 
frost put an end to canning on October 5. 
Acreage less than last year. This sea- 
son averaged from 3 to 5 tons per acre, 
less than 60 per cent of last season. 
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Cabbage: Good firm heads. Have 50 
per cent more tonnage per acre this sea- 
son than last year. Packing season not 
completed as yet. 


CRYSTAL CITY, TEX., Oct. 15—Spinach: 
Crop prospects fair; delay due to wet 
weather last 20 days. Only crop grow- 
ing here at this time. California Pack- 


‘ing Corp., building spinach cannery here. 


WICHITA FALLS, TEX., Oct. 16—Canned 
Chili: We do not can any vegetables 
other than dried beans. Our main item 
is Canned Chili. The beans we use are 
from California and Colorado. 


FINCASTLE, VA., Oct. 20—Tomatoes: 
Crop was good or above average. About 
300 cases of No. 2’s per acre. Our only 
wish is that the OPA was out of exis- 
tence, or a ceiling price for all canners 
fixed the same. 


NATURAL BRIDGE, VA., Oct. 16—Toma- 
toes: Harvest complete; yield 80 per cent 
of normal. Blight and bad weather con- 
ditions caused considerable loss. 


REGULATIONS—OPA and other Gov- 
ernment regulations are not as numerous 
as they used to be, but generally they 
pertain to prices and what do come 
forth, for that reason, are interesting 
and important. 

Thus OPA-T-3842, as of date October 
23rd, interests bean canners, as showing 
a needed correction or change. All such 
things. are gradually being worked out, 
as the industry knows. 

Here it is: 

“The provision that when canned snap 
beans differ in sieve size only and are 
covered by the same price range, only 
one base period price shall be figured is 
revoked, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion said today. 

The regulation covering ceiling prices 
for canned snap beans provides separate 
ceilings for sieve sizes 1, 2, 3, and 4, and 
another ceiling for sieve sizes 5 and up, 
OPA explained. 

In the case of snap beans, sieve size 6 
is of inferior quality, usually sells for 
a lower price than size 5 snap beans, 
and is discarded altogether by some proc- 
essors. The grouping of sieve sizes 5 
and 6 together would result in a lower 
price for sieve size 5 snap beans. To- 
day’s action is intended to correct this 
inequity, OPA said. 

A change is also made in the method 
by which processors may convert ceiling 
prices because of changes in style of 
pack, sieve size and grade, or for a com- 
bination of these factors. 

(Amendment 5 to Supplement 13 to 
Fruits, Berries and Vegetables (1945 
Food Products Regulation No. 1—Packed 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936 
The Industry's Cook Book for over 30 years 


FOR MANAGERS, 


360 pages of proved pro- 

SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 

BROKERS everything ‘‘Canable”. 
AND BUYERS 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy If | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures . . . Used by Food Processors to check times, 
All the newest and latest products . .. . temperatures and RIGHT procedure... . 
e Fruits e Vegetables « Meats e« Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . . . 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles e Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
Juices ¢ Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) food preservation. 

Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 

with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
to the warehouse. . . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2, 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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and Later Packs)—effective October 23, 
1945.)” 


A eareful reading of the following 
Market Reports will give you a complete 
picture of the caned foods market as it 
is today. Note that consumer demand 
remains at a high point everywhere; that 
prices to jobbers and distributors are no 
longer points for dispute— what is 
wanted are goods, and more goods. And 
despite some market operators who at- 
tempted to belittle the lower grades, say- 
ing that all demand was for fancies and 
extra standards, standards and even 
lower are being taken. Let’s hope that 
there are not many of these “lower” for 
they do not do the consumption of canned 
foods any good. Care here on the part 
of the canners can cause this present fine 
market condition to continue for many 
years; but carelessness in quality can 
kill it just as quickly. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Jobbers Are Not Through Buying—Inven- 
tories Still Low—Retailers’ Stocks Low— 
Cnly Small Offerings of Tomatoes If Any— 
Hopes for California Tomatoes Fading—More 
Liberal Selling of Corn—Pea Statistics Cause 
No Ripple—Short Pack of Pumpkin—Army 
Takes RSP Cherry Pack—Fruits Active— 
Fish Holds High Interest 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, October 26, 1945 


THE SITUATION-—In marked contrast to 
conditions normally prevailing at this 
season of the year, when distributors are 
finished buying canned goods and are 
concentrating on holiday lines until year- 
end inventories reveal canned food re- 
quirements for the succeeding year, con- 
siderable inquiry continues in evidence 
this week. If anything, demand has 
broadened as distributors seek to make 
additional replacements to bolster their 
inventory position. And less speculation 
is heard among buyers as to possible 
price reactions on lower grade merchan- 
dise in the near future. Presidential talk 
of higher wage levels is being taken by 
many as a harbinger of at least a mod- 
erate degree of inflation, notwithstanding 
the fact that the White House has voiced 
the hope that wage levels can be raised 
without parallel increases in cost-of-liv- 
ing items. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors in most in- 
stances are still unsatisfied with inven- 
tory rebuilding progress thus far, and 
are expected to remain on the buying side 
of the market for the balance of the year. 
Thus far earlier fears of a sharp reces- 
sion in retail demand for canned food 
as consumers go to work on “pantry 
stocks” have not been fulfilled, and the 
demand from the retail trade remains 
heavy. Retailer inventories, too, it must 
be remembered, have sagged to extremely 
low levels during the past 12 months, 
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TOMATOES—Offerings are still too small 
to take care of trade demands, and in- 
quiries this week are going unfilled. 
Buyers have taken heart on the basis of 
reports that some canners are withhold- 
ing offerings until after the turn of the 
year, in expectation of a substantially 
lower tax base on 1946 operations. But 
unless all pack progress reports were 
misleading even this factor will not 
mean many more tomatoes for the trade, 
insofar as the South is concerned, at 
least. Coast reports indicate that Cali- 
fornia tomato packing returns are most 
unfavorable, with the outlook discourag- 
ing for both whole tomatoes and prod- 
ucts. With intercoastal steamship ser- 
vice being resumed, many buyers had 
turned their eyes Coastward for tomato 
replacements, and hence are disappointed 
in the bearish pack reports. 


coRN—Buyers have been able to place 
a little additional business on fancy corn 
at Midwestern canneries, late packing 
having been possible in a number of 
areas. Current estimates place 1945 corn 
production at a maximum of 32,000,000 
cases, a substantial increase over last 
year’s out-turn. Canners are endeavor- 
ing to get shipments out, with buyers 
willing to accept unlabeled goods get- 
ting priority in deliveries. 


PEAS—This week’s report by NCA 
showing a 1945 canned pea pack of 
more than 39% million cases, basis 2s, 
has not perceptibly slowed down demand 
for fancy grades. Offerings out of the 
Midwest are not heavy, and buyers are 
beginning to show more interest in extra 
standards. Reports from the Northwest 
indicate that canners in Oregon and 
Washington are sold up on peas, with 
the exception of scattered lots of 
standards. 


BEANS—Featuring this market was a 
slight improvement in inquiry for stand- 
ard green beans, which have been drag- 
ging in recent weeks. The demand for 
fancies predominates, however, with of- 
ferings scant. 


SPINACH—California reports indicate 
only a limited winter pack of spinach, 
and canners as yet are not accepting 
bookings. 


PUMPKIN—Reports reaching the trade 
here indicate an extremely short pack of 
pumpkin this season, and distributors 
are seeking to cover requirements as 
early as possible. Midwest pack is not 
expected to be over 50 percent of normal. 


CHERRIES—Canners are expected to of- 
fer some sub-standards as soon as OPA 
sets ceiling prices for this grade. Mean- 
while, buyers who have been seeking 
fancy rsp cherries on the basis of the 
cutback in canned fruits to zero have 
found that this fruit was not included, 
and that the Army, on the basis of pres- 
ent plans, will take the season’s entire 
pack of standards or better. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Active inquiry 
for the entire range of staple fruits 
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is reported this week, and buyers are 
still endeavoring to “sweat out’ addi- 
tional allocations from their supply 
sources. Offerings remain extremely lim- 
ited, although some buyers are inclined 
to the belief that some fruit is being 
carried over into next year for tax pur- 
poses, and that in consequence additional 
replacements will be possible during the 
first quarter of 1946. Reports from the 
Northwest indicate that canners are get- 
ting only limited acceptable deliveries 
of prune plums this year, due to ex- 
tensive crop damage from brown rot, and 
that consequently deliveries will be below 
50 percent in many cases. 


SALMON—Movement of salmon from 
Alaska continues irregular, and current 
reports are to the effect that trade de- 
liveries will not run into real volume 
until the closing weeks of the year. Ef- 
fect, marketwise, of the latest 10 percent 
cut in WFA Alaska salmon set-asides 
has been largely nullified, it is reported, 
by the fact that many contracts had al- 
ready been completed when the higher 
set-aside percentages were effective. 


TUNA—No improvement in the albacore 
fishing situation off the Northwest coast 
is reported, and canners, on the basis 
of present pack, will be forced to prorate 
sharply. Buyers are looking to southern 
California for additional supplies, but 
offerings remain extremely limited. 


OTHER FISH—New pack Canadian lob- 
ster has moved out rapidly, and the job- 
bing market is virtually bare of hold- 
ings ... Demand for sardines still tops 
the supply, and interest currently is 
veering to imported sardines .. . Shrimp 
remains virtually unobtainable. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Slight Letdown on Buyers’ Part?—Canners 
Hold Back Goods Until ’46 for Tax Pur- 
poses?—Holiday Goods Getting Attention— 
Chains Modernizing Their Stores—The Call 
for Modern Factory Labels—Where is the 
Fish?——Preserves Wanted 


By “Midwest” 


October 26, 1945. 


JOBBERS TURNING TO SEASONAL HOLIDAY 
ITEMS—There seems to be a slight let 
down on the canned foods front this 
week because, in the first place, whole- 
salers and chains are becoming more sea- 
sonal and holiday conscious. Secondly, 
there is a “backing up” at retail levels 
on such plentiful vegetables as canned 
standard peas or diced beets, and finally 
buyers are a little tired of constant 
rebuffs on canned fruits, canned fish and 
certain fancy canned vegetables inquires. 
Many have simply decided to let the 
scarce merchandise come in by regular 
allotments or on offers by regular sup- 
pliers. Also there is a growing feeling, 
perhaps quite a lot along the lines of 
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wishful thinking, that more than one 
or two packers are carrying desirable 
products into 1946 for tax purposes. 
Those brokers handling nuts, dried 
fruits, dates, fruit cakes and other holi- 
day staples and specialties are in the 
limelight now. Deliveries are starting 
and there is a jolly wreath of smiles as 
buyers anticipate a large holiday busi- 
ness. In fact on holiday merchandise 
itself business will top recent war years 
and hit back to 1940 and ’41 levels. 


CHAINS STARTING POSTWAR CHICAGO- 
LAND EXPANSION—With all building and 
alteration restrictions lifted ten days 
ago, the chains are starting on modern- 


ization at once. National Tea under its - 


new aggressive management is leading 
the parade. Smaller neighborhood stores 
are being closed rapidly and larger sized 
deluxe supers open just as fast. Their 
20 percent increase in sales during the 
past four weeks compared to last year 
tells the whys and wherefores. After all 
the proof of the pudding has always been 
in the eating. Other large local and na- 
tional chains in this region will be ex- 
panding store volume this same way. 
For some merchandising or historical 
reasons small super groups that have 
been so successful notably in southern 
California have not spread in Chicago- 
land. Thus the chain expansion will be 
carried through by only a half dozen 
organizations. This will mean to the 
packer more self-service, more impulse 
buying, more shelf buying and need for 
bang up factory labels. The old style 
unvarnished, clashing colors, poor vig- 
nettes and lack of informational appeal 
is out now for post-war selling. One 
chain canned goods buyer flatly admits 
the label has about as much weight in 
his choice as price and quality, since a 
good label can sell average quality but a 
poor label just struggles even with top 
quality. So to all canners—don’t neglect 
your labels. For 1946 order early and get 
some modern ones. It will pay you rich 
dividends directly and indirectly in the 
future. “A word to the wise is suf- 
ficient.” 


CANNED FISH—WHERE IS IT?—The past 
two months since V-J day have witnessed 
little or no increase in local supplies of 
the major items of tuna, salmon, mack- 
erel, Maine sardines, California sar- 
dines, shrimp and oysters. In fact on 


tuna there is less coming now than 


earlier in the year. There is almost a 
blackout on real news from the packing 
districts. However, it may be safely as- 
sumed that canned fish will be very 
searce all through the 1946 Lenten sea- 
son. Further, the major 1946 packs will 
move through distribution channels so 
fast that it will probably be 1947 or 
even 1948 before any substantial packer 
surplus develops. A few imported special- 
ties like anchovies, Venezuelan sardines 
and Portuguese sardine fillets are cur- 
rently offered out of New York. There 
is no buying rush as many self service 
outlets are wary of small size high price 
items due to pilferage problems. As yet 
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nothing is developing on regular Nor- 
wegian imported sardines or kippered 
snacks and it will probably be another 
year before imports from that region 
reach any volume. Maine mussels are 
quoted again but trade response is so- 
so. Everyone agrees mussels are the per- 
fect substitute for unobtainable oysters, 
yet it’s a tough job to convince the con- 
sumer mussels can be stewed or fried 
ala oyster. Retail sales of minced clams 
and smoked shad are dragging with re- 
sales offered close to cost. 


PRESERVES—With arrival of 1945 frozen 
and canned fruits plus last quarter sugar 
allotments, manufacturers are operating 
at part capacity. Their own trade de- 
liveries are starting and wholesalers are 
welcoming every last case. At retail 
levels berry jams and preserves are 
worse than scarce. There is a fair supply 
of peach, apricot and grape varieties 
which move well except where there are 
questionable qualities of off grade packs. 
It seems assured that all preserve, jam, 
jelly and marmalade items will sell well 
right through 1946 or until sugar is re- 
moved from rationing. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Shows Heavy Demand—No Sur- 
pluses, Even Lowest Grades Cleaning Out— 
Dry Bean Supply Far Behind Demand— 
Weather Interfering—Rains Slow Down To- 
mato Canning—C s Not Selling—Can- 
ners Have No Canned Fruits to Offer— 


- Canning Winter Spinach—Cal. Pack Quotes 


Corn Prices—Taking Advantage of the Late 
Salmon Rurs—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, October 26, 1945 

HEAVY DEMAND—Despite strikes and 
threats of strikes throughout the coun- 
try, and talk about further cut backs in 
Government purchases, canned foods of 
all kinds are in marked demand, with 
price a secondary consideration. From 
certain quarters there is an insistent de- 
mand for the removal of price control 
but this is not coming from many in the 
canning industry. The removal of ceil- 
ing prices at this time would not benefit 
anyone except the distributor and its 
effect might be disastrous. Early buying 
in this market centered on the higher 
grades of fruits and vegetables as much 
as canners would permit, but there is no 
surplus developing in any grades. Where 
buyers are unable to make additional 
purchases of fancy, choice and extra 
standard grades they are now taking 
standards, and even lower, where avail- 
able. Another near-cleanup of canned 
foods is in sight. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry bean 
market is holding exceedingly firm at 
full ceiling prices, with the demand far 
in excess of offerings. Contributing to 
the strong tone of the market is the 


further prospect of further reductions 
because of rain damage. Inquiries are 
coming from canners who never made 
purchases in this market before and 
many of these are of an urgent nature, 
closely following reports of a disappoint- 
ing yield in the Michigan pea bean crop. 
Puerto Rico is also in the market for 
large quantities of beans. Harvesting 
in California is being delayed by un- 
favorable weather and cleaning is being 
slowed by an inadequate labor supply. 
Early shipments are being made to long- 
established customers. 


TOMATOES—The canning of tomatoes is 
still under way in California, although 
operations have been slowed down to a 
marked degree by the October rains and 
cloudy weather. Many canners have put 
a stop to selling, for the time being, and 
plan to make but few further commit- 
ments until the season definitely comes 
to an end. Most of the business now 
passing is on juice and puree. 


FRUITS—Despite the warning of can- 
ners that they have virtually nothing in 
eanned fruits to offer, buyers continue 
to pour into this market. Occasionally, 
a few small lots are located, but most 
buyers are frank to confess that they 
are not getting enough to pay for their 
trip. There have been large packs of 
peaches, pears and fruit cocktail made, 
but these lack much of meeting the de- 
mand. Most canners are operating on 
an allotment basis and old-established 
distributors are favored. 


SPINACH—The packing of winter spin- 
ach is progressing in a rather satisfac- 
tory manner with the few concerns giv- 
ing this item attention, and it seems that 
there is a ready market for this, par- 
ticularly for early delivery. No sales 
have been reported below full ceilings. 


ARTICHOKES—Canners who have han- 
dled artichokes in the past are commenc- 
ing to give consideration to a 1946 pack, 
but no definite plans have been made. 
The acreage is smaller than last year 
and there is the same drawback of a 
very small supply of oil. The California 
olive crop is a very small one, prices for 
fruit are high, and it may well be that 
there will be no oil for the packing of 
artichokes. Canners who have developed 
a market for this item would like to 
make at least a token pack, particularly 
since this is a winter or early spring 
crop. 


PRICES—Prices are being released al- 
most piecemeal by many canners and 
complete lists seem ancient history. The 
California Packing Corporation recently 
brought out prices on 12-0z. vacuum pack 
whole kernel corn at $1.49% for North- 
west and $1.3874% for Mid-West pack. 
Along with this, prices on No. 2 cream 
style corn were also released at $1.44 
for Toppenish pack and $1.27 for Mid- 
West. Prices have also been named on 
buffet tomato sauce at 55% cents for 
California pack and 57% cents for Utah. 
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PINK SALMON RUNNING—Salmon pack- 
ers are still marveling at the unexpected 
run of pinks on Puget Sound, where a 
pack of about 350,000 cases was made 
within a short time. A pack of about 
60,000 cases of sockeyes was also made, 
with other varieties rolling up a few 
thousand cases additional. Some canners 
seem to feel that a pack of a million 
cases of pinks could have been made had 
labor and full facilities been at hand. 
Individual canners there are still un- 
certain just what their share of the pack 
will amount to, since all the work was 
handled in four plants on a co-operative 
basis. Final results of the salmon pack 
in Alaska will be available shortly, but 
these will not differ materially from 
figures released early in the month. 


SARDINES—The pack of sardines in 
California for the season to October 13 
amounted to 1,481,746 cases, or about 
34 per cent more than a year earlier. A 
goal of 5,000,000 cases has been set for 
the industry, but there are few who feel 
that this can be attained. There is no 
doubt, however, but that this quantity 
could be moved without difficulty. Ship- 
ments to the Philippines and Puerto Rico 
are now being made through regular 
commercial channels, to the satisfaction 
of exporters. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Can’t Reach the Canneries—News- 
paper Sees Lower Prices — More Oysters 
Handled—More Crabmeat 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., October 26, 1945 


“PRICE OF SHRIMP NOW GOING DOWN’’— 
An article with this caption and under- 
neath saying, “Black Market Operations 
Are On Decline” appeared in the Mobile 
Press of October 19, 1945. 


Whether black market operations have 
declined to any great extent, or some- 
thing else is attracting the shrimp to the 
raw dealers, the fact remains that the 
canneries are still receiving a very small 
proportion of the total amount of shrimp 
produced. Reports received from the 
areas of this section show that of the 
13,360 barrels shrimp produced last week 
in Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Texas, the canneries received only 1,428 
barrels, which is little better than 10 per 
cent that went to the canneries. These 
1,428 barrels distributed among the 18 


canneries in operation in this section 
would give less than 800 barrels a week 
to each cannery and any one of them 
has facilities to can from 400 to 800 
barrels of shrimp per day. 

It is true that shrimp have been scarce 
on this coast this season, but whether 
they have been scarce to the extent that 
the pack indicates is an open question 
and very perplexing. 

The article follows: 

“Washington —(AP)— Record-break- 
ing shrimp prices have begun to give 
way before the combination of an un- 
organized buyers’ strike and a glut of 
supplies. 

An Interior Department official who 
declined to be identified by name esti- 
mated that more than 90 per cent of the 
shrimp sold during the war has been on 
the black market at prices above ceilings. 

Price of cooked, peeled shrimp fre- 
quently have reached from $1.50 to $2 
a pound at retail. The top ceiling price 
to processors from the largest and high- 
est quality is 80 cents a pound, an OPA 
official said. Only a small percentage of 
the total production qualified for this 
price. 

With competing items becoming more 
readily available, housewives and res- 
taurants apparently have been unwilling 
to pay dearly for shrimp, and prices 
have tumbled. 

In New York, the Interior official said, 
offerings at ceiling prices have gone un- 
taken and the shellfish have been frozen 
in storage until better market conditions 
prevail. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service re- 
ported that a record amount of shrimp 
was frozen in September, when holdings 
advanced 4,441,000 pounds to a high of 
8,451,000. This is more than twice the 
five-year holdings for the date.” 


OYSTERS—Production of oysters shows 
an increase of 939 barrels last week over 
the previous week. 

Louisiana produced 3,953 barrels last 
week and Alabama 285 barrels, making 
a total of 4,238 barrels. No oysters were 
reported by Mississippi. 

The weatherman is dishing us out 
cooler weather now and if it keeps 
around 50 degrees the canning of oysters 
may start in about three or four weeks. 


HARD CRABS—There was an increase of 
29,464 pounds of hard crab production 
last week over the previous one. 

Louisiana produced 197,565 pounds 
last week and Biloxi, Mississippi, 2,200 
pounds. This is somewhat unusual be- 
cause crab production usually decreases 
at this time of the year. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 


THe Univreno Company 


-HUSKERS — CUTTERS —TRIMMERS —C 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRIND 
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EQUIPMENT 


CONTINENTAL CAN CHANGES 


J. F. Egenolf, vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing, Continental Can Com- 
pany, makes the following announce- 
ments: 


L. C. Van Hoeven has been appointed 
administrative assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing, 
with headquarters in New York. C. J. 
Smith will assume the position of office 
manager, reporting to Mr. Van Hoeven. 

Price R. Reid, formerly special assis- 
tant to the Eastern Division manager of 
operations, is now works manager of the 
Biddle Street and crown cap plants in 
Baltimore, Md. He is now responsible 


for all phases of operation and for co- 


ordinating the activities of staff depart- 
ments located in these plants. George 
Scheer will continue as manager of the 
two plants, with L. V. Hare as his 
assistant. 


J. J. MeLhinney is plant manager of 
the Tampa, Fla., plant succeeding H. G. 
Bratt, who has been transferred to Cuba 
to take charge of the Havana plant. 
B. B. Gordon, former assistant factory 
manager at Jersey City, has been ap- 
pointed plant manager of the Warwood- 
Wheeling, W. Va., plant to take the 
place of A. P. Shacklock, who has re- 
signed. 


REPERCUSSIONS OF WAR-TIME 
CONTROLS IN THE CITRUS 
INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 8) 


This is a problem which the industry 
alone must work out. I go back to my 
previous statement that I believe the in- 
dustry can do it. The NCA stands ready 
to assist in any way it can. Since this 
is a job which can be done only through 
coordinated action of the canners them- 
selves, the NCA policy of using canners’ 
committees to thoroughly explore all 
avenues of approach to a problem and to 
coordinate the industry’s efforts in the 
solution of that problem should prove of 
value in this instance. In order that the 
NCA may be prepared for whatever it 
may be called upon to do, a basic ezo- 
nomic study is planned, which is de- 
signed to show the probable production 
of grapefruit over the next five years, 
together with some measures of potential 
demand for that same period. I want 
again to offer the facilities of the NCA 
to you in the working out of these 
problems. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
"A Complete Courte in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


The 6th Edition 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Ine., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


BONDED PORTABLE POWER BAG AND BOX STACK- 
ERS. Vibrating Screens for de-watering canning wastes, for 
sizing, grading, etc., $495.00. Truck Scales, 15 ton, 9 x 22 ft. 
platform, $440.00; 20 ton, 34 x 10 ft., $815.00; 30 ton, 34 x 10 
ft., $1040.00; 30 ton, 40 x 10 ft., $1490.00. More than 38% 
of Ohio canners have Bonded equipment. Immediate delivery. 
Write, phone or wire. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 
7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—B.C. S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & S Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


LIQUIDATING HUGE STOCK OF CHEMICAL, Food and 
Process Equipment. FMC gigantic building confiscated to make 
way for model housing. Forced to move tons of equipment. Will 
cut prices drastically to save terrific removal expenses. Kettles, 
Tanks, Mixers, Mills, Pulverizers, Grinders, Presses, Stills, 
Evaporators, Filters, Dryers, Fillers, Labelers, Packing and 
Handling Equipment. Send us your inquiry or ask for complete 
detailed inventory list. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 E. 9th 
St., New York 9, N. Y. 


READY FOR SHIPMENT—Horix-Haller 14 and 18 spout 
Fillers for juices; Ermold 6-wide Automatic Labeler; Liquid 
O & J and World Rotary Automatic Labelers; Ermold, World 
Improved, Liquid National and 2 Oslund Semi-Automatic Label- 
ers; Kiefer Rotary and Heil 20th Century Bottle Rinsers; Bottle 
Washers all capacities 12 bpm up; 8 used Copper Stainless Steel 
Jacketed Kettles; 5 Stainless Steel and Glass Lined Tanks up 
to 300 gallon capacity. All this can be inspected and shipped 
in 24 hours. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 
14, N. Y. Phone: Amherst 2100. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—2 guaranteed 100 gallon 
Stainless Steel Kettles with stainless outer jacket, two-thirds 
jacketed tested to 90 pound working pressure, complete with 
stand, bronze quick-opening gate valve and approved safety 
valve. Can be shipped at once. Adv. 4583, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—375 Feet Conveyor, 15” wide with stands, 
curves; priced to sell. Adv. 4584, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Used Machinery and Equipment. Just out: 
Fall Bulletin of Used Machinery and Equipment for Canning 
Plants, Locker Plants, Dehydrators, etc. Immediate delivery 
available. Write for Bulletin F.C.T. E.G. James Co., 316 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 4, IIl. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4565, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Tomato Washer; six (6) Crates. Also have Steam 
Hoist for sale. Make offer. E. L. Crowl, Westminster, Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Barrels. 225 new 50-52 gallon, paraffined, fir 
Barrels with 5 inch bungs in heads. Salter Canning Co., North 
Rose, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Juices: Montmoreney Cherry Juice, Red Cur- 
rant Juice, Red Raspberry Juice, Elderberry Juice. Frozen 
Elderberries, Peaches, Apricots, and Apples. Strawberry Puree 
for distillers’ use, and Blackberries packed in SQ2. Tenser & 
Phipps, 308 Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


WANTED—Pepper Hulls in brine, both red and green, 
straight pack. Also Lima Beans in brine, or frozen. Tenser & 
Phipps, 308 Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—About 30,000 new 5-gallon, John Strange 
Liquid-Tight, Fiberboard Pails, together with Cellophane Bag 
Liner, Covers and Closing Machine. Can be used for freezing 
fruits or vegetables, also for dry storage. Hold 45 lbs. fruit. 
Stored in Los Angeles County. Adv. 4585, The Canning Trade. ~ 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
addition. Adv. 4576, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of factory operation of plant located in Tennessee. Must have 
experience in supervising all phases of canned food production, 
including personnel supervision. Experience in canning toma- 
toes, tomato products, beans, field peas, turnip greens, spinach, 
potatoes, and preserves essential. This is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Adv. 4578, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of several canning plants in Mexico. Must know all phases of 
canned food production. Require man with experience in the 
canning of fruits, vegetables and specialties. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man. When replying please give complete 
resume of your experience, your age and references. Adv. 4582, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Aggressive responsible man for Manager of 
large Pacific Coast frozen food canning plant. Exceptional 
opportunity, exceptional salary. Adv. 4586, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Canned Foods Field Buyer for Eastern Terri- 
tory. Should be acquainted with canners in New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Tri-State areas. Statement of references and 
other particulars will be kept confidential. Adv. 4588, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced Fieldman for year around position 
with a reliable Western pea canner. Must be capable of 
handling contracting, grower problems, planning and directing 
growing and harvest operations. Excellent opportunity in a 
growing concern. Adv. 4589, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — FACTORIES 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Rental of Canning Plant during off season, for 
packing food product. Must be equipped with Retorts, Label 
Machine, etc. Give details. Entire matter in confidence. Adv. 
4579, The Canning Trade. 


THE CANNING TRADE October 29, 1945 


POSITION WANTED—As Manager. 25 years experience 
packing sea foods, fruits, and vegetables. With my present 
concern 12 years. Gulf Coast preferred: Best of references. 
Adv. 4577, The Canning Trade. 
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CORROSION RESISTANT 


LEE heavy duty Stainless Steel Kettles aa 
are built in standardized sizes and @ 
shapes—from 5 to 500 gallon capacity 
— utilizing the newest developments in 
fabrication and welding techniques to 
provide smooth, easy-to-clean surfaces. 


Descriptive bulletin on request. 


LEE METAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


- 419 PINE STREET - PHILIPSBURG, PA. 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. - 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 


CORN CUTTER 
For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


The fastest and easiest adjusted 
machines manufactured 


Write for catalog and 
further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC. Morral, Ohio 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


NO TROUBLE AT ALL 

An ex-service man was telling of a corporal in his company 
who was a quick thinker. One day during drill the corporal was 
standing on the side-lines of the parade grounds. A pretty girl 
was eagerly watching the drill, when a rifle volley crashed out. 
With a scream she shrank back into the arms of the young 
corporal standing beside her. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she exclaimed, blushing. “I was 
frightened by the rifles.” 

“Quite all right,” the corporal gallantly replied. ‘“Let’s go 
over and watch the heavy artillery.” 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 

The daughter of the house, writes a Sandusky reader, was 
talking over the problem of what to serve her bridge-club, a 
group of girls with finicky appetites. 

One girl disliked salads, one refused sweets, another never 
ate fruit and still another shunned meat. 

“Well,” her disgusted younger brother put in, “about the only 
thing left for that bunch is a good chaw of tobacco.” 


BE YOURSELF 

Jimmy, age nine, was escorting his younger sister, Ruth, to 
school. Now although Ruth was more than a year younger 
than Jimmy, she was much better read. 

On the way Ruth slipped and tore her new frock. “Jimmy,” 
she said, “if you want to show people your chivalry, you will 
give me that pin in your trousers.” 

Jimmy, blushing furiously, retorted: “If you think I’m gonna 
show my—my chivalry just so you won’t have to show your 


‘ petticoat, you’re off your block. Go on home and get yourself 


a pin.” 


‘COULD HE PLAY IT? 

A motorist had just crashed a telegraph pole. Wires, pole 
and everything came down around his ears. They found him 
unconscious in the wreckage, but as they were untangling him 
he reached out feebly, fingered the wires and murmured: 

“Thank heaven, I lived clean—they’ve given me a harp.” 


NOTHIN’ ELSE BUT 


Neither Sambo nor Rastus could read the time of day, nor 
anything else, but Sambo had a nice big Ingersoll, which he 
exhibited with a great air of superiority. 

“What time am it?” asked Rastus. 

Sambo hesitated and then extended the timepiece, saying: 
“Dar she am.” 

Rastus looked at it carefully, and said: 

“Damn if she ain’t.” 


ONE OF EVE’S TRICKS 
Mother: “Why did you strike your little sister?” 


Young Bobby: “Well, we were playing Adam and Eve, and 
instead of tempting me with the apple, she ate it herself.” 


GIDDAP! 


Two farmers met on the road. “Si, I’ve got a mule with dis- 
temper. What did you give that one of yours when he had it?” 

“Turpentine. Giddap!” 

A week later they met again. 

“Say, Si, I gave my mule turpentine and it killed him.” 

“It killed mine too. Giddap!” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

BOXING MACHINES. 

Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CARTON SEALERS. 

ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, IIl. 
CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 

F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Island Equipment Corp., New York City 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Pohlman & Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Island Equipment ae New York City 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, III. 
KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp .. Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND. SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. ~ 

SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hooveston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
General Machinery Corp., H ton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Cc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. - 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
S:nclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman cempany. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chishalm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, ; 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohiu 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning ar 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittmdge & Co., Chicago, 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


F. H, Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White, Chicago 11, 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
a Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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HEX-RO CLEANER 


The canner using Hex-Ro to remove foreign matter, 
such as pieces of pods, vines, etc, from vined peas 
or lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is 
assured of a higher quality and a better price for 
the canned article. 


Ask for explanation 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


| Original Grader House’’ 


Wi 


ALTIMORE, 


THE CANNING TRADE - October 29, 1945 


for Every Canning Need 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 

Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. Furnished for 
belt or motor drive. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 
Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 


All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers. Furnished for belt or motor 
drive. 


A-K- 


OBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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Chantenay, Red Core 


for canning diced, or freezing in 


the peas and carrots pack 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc. Main Office: New Haven 2, Conn. 


Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 


Atlanta 2 e Cambridge, N.Y. « Indianapolis 4 @ Los Angeles 21 
Memphis 2 © Milford. Conn. © Oakland 7 6 Salinas ° San Antonio 6 
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